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JOHN CATES, ari of the » Daily Worker, beck at t his desk on re- 


sumption of political activity after 4% years of political persecution. 


"State Legislature 


Convenes 


—See Story on Page 3 
Today In Albany 
—See Editorial on Page 5 


— 84th Congress 
Resumes With 


Brief Ceremony 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 3.— The 84th Congress resumed 


its activities today with brief opening ceremonies. 
Houses gathered at noon for the first day of the second ses- 


, Sion. The Ser ate completed its ac-| 
tivities within 10 minutes while 
the House, where the rollcall con- 
sumes more time, took about half 
an hour. 


Rep. John D. Dingell, Jr., labor- 


supported Democrat who was 
elected in Michigan in November 
to the seat formerly held by his 
late father, was sworn in today.’ 
House membership now con- 


Pamphlet Out 
On New Congress 


Erik Bert’s new  phamplet, 
Eyes on Washiington, is just 
off the press. Published by New 
Century at five cents the copy, 
it previews this session of Con- 
gress and discusses “a program 
for people’s legislation.” 


ee 


sists of 230 Democrats and 203 
Republicans, with two former 
Democratic seats vacant. The 
Senate continues with 49 Demo- 
crats and 47 Republicans. 

Sen. Mike Monroney (D-Okla) 
utilized the opening of the sessions 
to launch the campaign to remove 
federal nopelation of natural gas 
prices. 


This effort, Sen. Lyndon John- 
son, majority leader, announced 
some weeks ago, is to be first on 
the Senate’s timetable. The Har- 
ris bill which would abolish gas 
control by the Federal Power 
Commission, passed the House last 
session by a narrow margin and 
is now pending in the Senate. 

Monroney argued in & public 
statement that the campaign 
against higher prices to the nat- 
ural gas producers was being con- 
ducted by a “well financed group 
of powerful — as distribut- 
ing companies.” eclared, fur- 
saa that the: Mier Sore share: is 


~~ 


Both 


only a very small part of the cost 
of natural gas to the consumer.” 
CONSUMER GOODS 


It has been estimated that pas- 
would | 


French Voters Give 


sage of the Harris bill 
ultimately add $800 million a year 


'to the gas bills of 60 million con- 


sumers, for the benefit of the big 
oil companies. 


To obscure these facts Mon-- 


—, |roney charged that the three ma-. 


jor distributing companies in the 
New York City area have _ with- 
held from the consumers an esti- 
mated $50 million a year which’ 
they have harvested as a result of 
Continued on Page 2) 
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Price 10 Cents 


Picket Dies From 
a by Cops 


At Westinghouse 


- COLUMBUS, O., Jan. 3.—One striker was killed, many were hospitalized and at 


co 


Now It’s Columbus! 
An Editorial 


The new. year opened with 
a Westinghouse striker killed, 
many injured and more than 90 
(at last reports) arrested in Col- 
umbus, O. Is this a sign of 
what labor is to expect in the 
year to come? That is the big 
question ited Labor faces as 
it is becoming evident that the 
forces behind the National As- 
sociation of: Manufacturers plan 
to make ‘56 the year of an anti- 
labor offensive. As they _ stated 
in their literature and financial 
appeals to employers, they plan 


Kohler and Indiana’s Perfect 
Circle strikes a_ strikebreaking 
pattern to be applied in all 48 
States. 

Working along the lines of 
the “pattern,” Westinghouse 
concentrated its main attention 
ou Columbus, O., to test its 
back-to-work movement. The 
company claimed a measure of 


to make Wisconsin’s 21-month- 


. 
success there, with about half 
of its claimed scabs nationally 
at the Columbus plant. 

When the demonstrators ap- 
peared they were met by a mo- 
bilization of armed deputies 
Who provocatively sailed into the 
ranks of the peacetul demonstra- 
tors. The workers .detended 
themselves, but the casualties 
were on their side. This shows 
who did the attacking. 

We again raise the question, 
as we did last week: can the 
AFL-CIO evade the challenge? 
The strength of united labor. will 
be measured, by the workers 
and the people generally, by the 
effectiveness of united labor's 
mobilization in support of the 
Westinghouse strikers. If West- 
inghouse succeeds, the Kohler- 
Pertect Circle formula will truly 
become the national strikebreak- 
ing pattern: All. American labor 
should rise to the emergency’ 
This is an emergency! All-out 
support, to the Westinghouse 
strikers! 


a 


Biggest Gain to CP 


PARIS, Jan. 3.—The Communist Par ty made the great- 
est gain as French voters elected a left-of-center majority to. 
ithe National Assembly. According to unofficial returns, the 


| 


Ss . 


VALUABLE SPACE 


“Although I have contributed before in this die. two reasons 
compel me again to send my remittance. One is to help celebrate 


the return of our dear editor and leaders; the other, I wishas speedily 


as possible the removal of valuable space in the paper that the Fund 


Drive takes up.’ 


Excellent reasoning, we say. 
such readers. 


So writes a Brooklyn reader ‘alia sends us $10. 


We could use many, many more 


A number of other readers have also sent or brought in money 
in honor of John Gates’ return. There was $5 from a town in Ver- 


mont; $10 from two old friends 


Si Gerson sends én $35 with a note, 
propriate way of greeting John Gates’ return than 


in Brooklyn. 
“Don’t know a more ap- 
by picking up 


a few bucks for the Fund Drive. Here’s $35 collected from two 


people.” 


A friend in Manhattan brought in $50, $30 in honor of John 
Gates—$20 tor Lester Rodney's Olympic trip. A group of workers 


in’ cultural work brought in $160. Friends in the South sent in 


$116.50. 


The week-end mail berets $84 from Maryland; $32 from a 


group of Italian-American workers in Detroit; another $22 from a 


group of Greek workers in Detroit. 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Racsived over weekend 
Total to date 
Stull to go 


$20, 016.02 - 


Hurry and send ge contributions to P. O. Box 136, Cooper 


Station, New)! York 3, N 


. ¥.; or bring to 35 East 12 St., 8th floor. a 


e 


ne \ 


Communist Party increased _ its 
seats in parliament from 94 to 151. 

An absolute majority of seats 
was won by those parties and 
groups to w hich the Communists 
had appealed to form a new pop- 
ular front government. The coali- 
tion headed by former Premier 
Pierre Mendes-France, which in- 
cludes the Socialist Party and most 
of the Radical Party, received 158 
seats. | | 

The right-of-center coalition 
headed by former Premier Edgar 
Faure, which includes the Cath- 
olic MRP, received 195 seats. 

The 19 seats won by the Gaul- 
lists- were expected to be divided 
between the Mendes-France and 
Faure groups, with most of them 
to- the former coalition. 

A new factor was the right win 
middle class group headed by the 
demagogue Pierre Poujade, which 
received 52 seats. 

Popular vote in 88 of the 90 
French Metropolitan departments 
according to unofficial returns 
showed: 

Communists—4,711,077.° 

Republican Front (Mendes- 
France)-S, 094.536. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


least 90 were arrested at the Columbus Westinghouse plant gates early this morning when 
‘| local pokice, deputy sheriffs and state highway patrolmen 


attacked a demonstration of 
2,000 workers called to protest the - 
company s scab-herding. 

In addition to striking members 
of Local 746, International Union 
of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO), 
members of the union from as far 
off as Cincinnati and Mansfield and 
IVE locals in other Ohio. towns 
took part in the picket demonstra- 
tion. 

At this writing the Franklin 
County CIO council is’ meeting . 
here. In Cleveland the executive 
board of the Ohio State CIO coun- 
cil is also in a special session. The 
state CIO convention opening next 
Thursday is expected to take action 
on the Columbus developments. 

The striker who died “ the | 
hospital was ‘Troy Tadlock, 27, of 
nearby Groveport. Police claim he 
suffered from a heart condition. 
But Charles Clark, president of 
Local 746, said that the “union 
charges that murder was commit- 
ted on the picket line Tuesday 
morning. Troy Tadlock was_ the 
victim of police brutality inv ‘oked 
by Westinghouse management. 

David Clayman, IVE attorney, 
charged in Common Pleas Court 
that “on the strength of eyewit- 
ness accounts I am forced to say 
he (Tadlock) was killed by law 
enforcement authorities.” 
BLAMES FIRM 


Clark ‘said the demonstration 
was called “because the company 
refused all pleas to bargain wita 
the union in good faith, retused the 
urgings of governors, clergymen, 
mayors and Congressinen and im- 


| 


partial arbitration of the issues ia 
dispute and continued in its efforts 
to lure and coerce workers back 
to work by pressure, promises, 
prevarications and the expenditure 
of millions of dollars on _ strike- 
breaking.” ° 

Clark yesterday nobified . Sheriff 
Ralph Paul of Franklin County 
and Mayor Maynard Sensenbren- 
ner of the union’s decision to hold 
a demonstration. 

“Our notification to these au- 
thorities,” he said, “carries out a 
ledge we made to them in con- 
ceaanaes two weeks ago, when we 
were hopeful that Westinghouse 
would bow to-public sentiment and 
end-their concerted attempt to pro- 
voke a back-to-work movement.” 
COPS ATTACK 

Waiting for the demonstrators 
were some: 65 men sent by the 
county sheriff, 25 Columbus po- 
licemen and highway patrolmen. 
Deputies ard police, swinging 
clubs, attacked the strikers to en- 


|\force the anti-picketing injunction. 


The strikers defended themselves 
and in the course of melee several 
cars of strikebreakers were stoned. 
It is not known how many strike- 
breakers entered the plant today. 
But many turned back. * 7 
Aocaiies to one estimate, nin® 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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~ Japan's Premier ‘| 
Willing to Go to 
Peking for Talks 


TOKYO, Jan. 3.—The Ashahi newspapers reported today that 
Pre mier Ichiro Hatoyama is willing to go to Peking if necessary to 
wtih China. 

“I agree with Mr. (Socialist opposition leader Mosaburo) Suzuki | 
that, since China is our close neighbor, 
, Hatoyama said in an interview. 


ac! lieve “close. relations” 


tions with that country. 


“Lf the necessity wf SE arise for me to go to China, 
I do think our relations with that country will grad- 


like to gO. 
ually Leelee closer. 


Duties Insists 
On Rightto . 
Ese Bomb First 


The State Department has de- 
clared that the government 
stands ready to use nuclear 
bomb first in event of war, it was 
revealed here Monday by the 
N.Y. Tames. 

The Times published a correc- 
tion of a previous story which 
had quoted Secretary of State 
Dulles as saying that the U.S. 
would not be first to use atomic 
and hydrogen bombs. 

On Jan. 2 the Times carried 
a story which said: 

“An aide to Secretary of State 
Dulles related that the Secretary 
had said The New York Times 
was in ‘error,’ in an article, pub- 
lished yesterday on the subject. 
The article reported Mr. Dulles’ 
answer to a question about a 
statement that was made by So- 
viet Premier Nikolai A. Bulgan- 
in. The article had said: ‘Mr. 
Dulles also declared that noth- 
ing the Russians had said would 
cause the United States to alter 
its policy of not being the first to 
to use nuclear weapons. ~ 

The State Department reveal- 
ed thit the policy of not being 
first to use nuclear weapons is 
net a U.S. policy at all. 


a? ohn Gates 
Greeted with 
20 Werker Subs 


“The Minnesota-Dakotas Free- 
dom of the Press Committee sub- 
mits ‘these 20 Worker subscrip- 
tions especially in honor of the 
return of our beloved editor, 
John Gates, to The Worker staff. 
savs a letter from the wheat 
belt. 

The letter explains that the 
Committee has not yet reached 
the tempo maximum in ils cir- 
culation camapign, but it did 
“secure 242 times the number of 
subs gotten in December of last 
year, and we are confident we 
€an maintain the same pace of 
2'2 times of last year’s results. 
Our experience so far indicates 
great possibilities of © getting 
large numbers of new readers 
for our wonderful papers, the 


Daily Worker and Worker.” 


One plugger for the paper 
“approached 12 non- readers and 
secured 10 Worker subs,” the 
letter reports. 


The Minnesota-Dakotas group 
has -now obtained 35 Worker 
subs. since the campaign opened 
Dee. 1, or close to 15 percent of 
the target of 250. Of the 20 re- 
ceived vesterday, 10 were from 
new readers. 


~\, The fire was reported to have know only two ways of building | 


TD 


we should have close rela-. | 


I] should 


ooo 


— 


LONDON, a 3—The London Daily Worker iin today froln Moscow that 
the Soviet Union may be ready to launch a space satellite this year—some six months ahead 
of the U.S. schedule. The Daily Werker's Moscow correspondent nic Soviet scientists al- 
ready have launched a number of 
rockets containing animals which atellite the size of a basketball. “they are “chattel they have all 
| “penetrated some hundreds ot miles tussell quoted the Soviet scientist the means at their disposal for 
inte planetary space.’ ts saying one of this size would be building and launching it this 

The correspondent, Sam Russell. ‘cheap: and easy to make” and ve year. . 
‘said he interviewed a Prof. Pokrov- | af 
icky whom he described as a “lead- 
ing member of the Soviet C ommis- EIFFEL TOWER PERIIED 
‘sion on Interplanetary Travel.” 
‘The U.S. last summer announc- 
‘ed plans to launch space Satellites. BY Fike FROM TV CABLES. 
_____ but said it would be done during | 
ithe 1957-1958 geo-physical year. | PARIS, Jan. 3.— Over-worked|by King Edward VII in 1889 when 
‘The London Daily Worker said | Ip 
China Reports this meant “santor teis oc Giee ‘television cables set the top of the |b ce was Prince of Wales. It also 
years,” ‘and it added that. Soviet! Eiffel Tower on fire vesterday, but; “"S the first television coverage 
| , ‘ scientists already had _ sent rockets | 'Pairsian "firemen dashed up its ot Fi — — f I ae 
5-Year P Cn Is several hundreds of miles into space |1,710 steps and- saved the old eke ere = ag megs 
, : | with. dogs, monkeys and scientific | landmark. The- elevators do not casting cy 4 into the sky oo 
nest aboard. work at night. has — Eiffel “ale -— be 
Being Surpassed exe animals Ping to earth Apparently the strain of broad- on te es away like a ftlaming 
i the worse for their experi- casting election returns through; But it. was not too serious and 
| ence,” the newspaper reported. ithe night was too much ‘for elec-}15° ¢; 
| TOKYO, Jan. 3.—The Peking |‘ ‘Equally important, -the  instru- trical equipment installed in the 15 firemen who lugged fire ex- 
Radio announced today. ‘ments which’ accompanied them '9(5-foot high third platform. tinguishers up the steps soon 
“China’s first five-year plan will returned, too, with valuable Tata It yea brought the blaze under control. 
be fulfilled ahead of schedule and for the scientists who now regard! , ae ra ee the first fire in  the;The damage appeared confined to 
suettaliitied. Bécaine of. ‘thislinterplanctary communication #6 § towers history since it was Cos on the TV cables. 
‘China's whole transition to so-' practical possibility in the not too 
‘ciaism will be completed ahead distant future.” Vis 
of schedule.” | Russell said-all. this was disclos- isa nquisi ion Hi 
| ‘ed by Pokrovsky in a “surprise . 
3 U S. a. Die New Year's statement” which an- B Wi hi 
nounced it was “possible to launch | 
In Canada Fire wl vear an_artificial oe y Gs ington ost 
: Boers a will revolve around the earth after 
yet Os raegscametony eee ih aving overcome the force of WASHINGTON, Jan. 3 (FP).—The Washington Post last 
‘skiers, including the son of U. S. Oe Scuentists any thele depeteneial eek ro: ~~ U. S. Caan policy of detailed ques- 
‘Undersecretary of the Navy Thom- with sackets. ase. teal toca ioning Of all visitors trying to enter the U. S. for a short 
as S. Gates, ]r., were bumed to the flight lasts only a félv seconds,” |Period for business, pleasure or| 
death, early today when fire de- pi ccell ey “Co they are planning |S study. The Post comment was,since Dec. 31, 1918, or in which 
istroyed their rented cottage on this!) Jaynch.a satellite which wil}: Dased on a reprint of a U.S. visa) you presently take part, indicating 
Laurentian mountain winter resort. y in outer space for some time, |£0'™ from the Bulletin of the) with precision the dates ol inscrip- 
| Seven youths occupied the cot-| “This will enable observations | Atomic Scientists. s tion and of resignation and_ the 
‘tage but four escaped. One of the | to be made with instruments in-|__ 4” editorial enlit Visitors functions fulfilled in each one of 
survivors suffered slight burns in side the satellite in communication ‘Unwelcome” inchided part of the|them. 
trying +o save the victims. with the earth as. it revolves at a form visitors are required to fill) “With this out of the way, it 
| Killed in the fire were Thomas predetermined distance.” -jout for the sake of State Depart-|is necessary to ‘explain the char- 
'S. Gates III, son ef the Navy Un-' TWO WAYS iment political screeners claiming|acter and the aims pursued by 
dersecretary: Myron Timothy Her- \to protect the U.S. from danger-| each one of the organizations. 
‘rick. Brookline. Mass., and Ediah | Russell quoted Pokrovsky as ex- lous people and ide aS. The editorial The Post, which is. W idely read by 
‘H. McLane, Cambr idge, Mass. |plaining that thus far the Soviet says: ‘members of Congress and by gov- 
“One piece of information re-/ ernment officials, suggests that “the 
started in a sofa, presumable from, $ satellites. quired of the applicant is a de- director of the State Department 
a lighted cigaret. | “First is the three- “stage rocket tailed listing of all the place s|visa office try doing it, just for the 
Ww — in a itself hs — uray he — a _— ~ a sake of finding out what it entails.” 
. sive stages after leaving the earth is inportant, the torm deciares,|[t adds that this questionnaire oper- 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen he said. “The first two explosions ‘to give the exact address (street,/ates to soon) TaN oeilinady via 
Waleomed toy U Nu jit bonded of wmike from the|ycg hove cctuaty End’ detachment ee, 
mere o you =e Sey eS eee ind of inquisition as the price 
. feed =. a .—Mme. Sur earth, reaching a speed of 300/ periods of six months or more. | of a vacation trip EY Wied 
aay qed age ae ih age ll miles a minute and overeoming; When he has accomplished this’ 'you care to?” 
ay ‘ u 
Burmese G bie anal the Pekin rw see . - oe SS Ng hy 2 apetees feet, the appl The Post neglected to state that 
& the earth in one hour and 43 cant is then required. to: 
radio reported today. | minutes. | tees Tete thie name anki ‘Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa), spon- 
| Phage 7; = is -a "eal a “The second w lV is an artificial dress of all organizations, veterans | Sr of much of the U.S. legislation 
, Sn : 
i = sae nel j Keg ae aval be Page Suauied be 5. ane Ww | associations, workers or emploversiclamping down on immigrants and 
niaciacls’ UE Nec” the Sitider Sebeidl-taen Pp ~ Si “A prt associations, professional groups,| visitors, long ago said women visi- 
ast any £ ier so Oe = bey Po =| societies, clubs, circles, political, tors should be asked whether they 
eho sence aid teansiams ae parties, hk re or cultural socie- |are prostitutes, before being per- 
sacle. TE Uhdg-eniheais tn as Se ol a ties: in which you | have daken part mitted to enter the U. S. 
tennis ball especially powerful | 
telescopes would be needed to ob- 


a ee 


The 


Ition’s strategy on tax policy. 


Fund Drive 


et 


(Continued - from Page 7) 


also wants to be sure you make 
the trip.” 

Aiso thanks to Lucy 
Herman and Bot for $10, to 
“Cy” for $5 and Irwin for $1. 
As well as all those who pre- 
viously sent sums to the fund | 
drive to help the Olympic trip. 
It is coming into focus some- 
what more encouragingly, al- | 
though the needed amount is 
not yet all there fer the early 
departure scheduled to get Rod- 
ney to Corina in. time to send 
back feature stories before the 
games. 


serve it. Rut if it could be made. as | 
big as a soccer football then it | 


and | 
Jesse of New York for $10, to | 


| um, 


(Continued from Page 1) 

A number of regular contributors from various parts ef the 
country came through with their monthly contributions. 

Then there were many more $10s, $5s—space does not »ermit in- 
dividual acknowledgment at this time. Just thanks. 

Brownsville friends brought in $50; $20 from a Manhattan ten- 
ant; $30 from a group of Building Service employees. 

Additional monies regeived over the holidays will be acknowl- 
edged very soon. Meanwhile keep it coming so that we can quit | 
writing this column and taking up valuable space. 


could be observed by ordinary 
methods. 


_ The U.S. program | calls for a 


Planetarium 
Opens in Poland 


WARSAW.— 


average gus purchase contract. 


A planetarium cap- 


able of projecting the motion of ment by Big. Business.” 


‘8,600 stars and planets has been 
opened in Poland's heavy industry 
‘city of Stalinogrod: The planetari- 
the first in the country, is 
named after Nicholas Copernicus, 
who more than four centuries ago 
demonstrated the movement of the 
planets round the sun. 

The planetarium’s apparatus was 


‘Aleksander Zawadzki, 
ithe Council of State, 
i\Cyrankiewiez, C hairman 


‘ of 


produced by the Zeiss plant in the; 
German Democratic Republie. | 
The opening was attended by} 
President of 
and Jozef. 
of the 
Council of Ministers. Delegations 
miners celebrating Poland's 
Miners’ Day also took part in the’ 
‘ceremonies. ) | 


combined extra take of these three! 


‘budget message must follow the. 
|State of the Union a within 
45 days. 


The Brotherhood 
‘Trainmen marked the resumption 
of Congress with a plea tor 1egis- 


CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tthe changeover from nanulabbiasall 
to natural -gas. He estimated the 


of Refvanil 


tration for the elections. Its news- 
|paper, Trainmen News, called edi- 
‘torailly on its readers to be sure to 
‘register and to have their rela- 

On the House side, Rep. John tives, friends and acquaimtances 
McCormack. Democratic leader, in |register for these “all- -an portant 


a public statement, ealled for in- elections that are coming up. 
vestigation of “control of gevern-| 5 anual against 


Big Busi-|snd lethargy” ina 
ness,. he said, is getting the bulk | gqocicions ” 

of government contracts, and small) __ 
business is “gradually being de- 
stroyed by policies and practices | 
of the present administration.” 


“This administration is dominat- 
ed by Big Business, and I think the 
‘public should know the extent to 
which Big Business has _ taken 
over,” he said. 

McCormack’s statement appar-) 
ently foreshadows a phase of the time 
Democratic election strategy. 


companies at one billion dollars. 
during the 20-vear life of their 


“complacency 
‘year of great 


SINGAPORE, Jan. 3—Australian 

troops going into action for the first 

time against Malayan guerrillas fir- 

. ed 900 to 1,000 rounds of artillery 

Both Houses will convene again! hells into guerrilla hideouts in the 
on Thursday te receive the State Bon PEP \. 

of the Unien message from the) ne reserve last night and 


President. The message may give| this morning, it was announced to- 
‘the first view of the Administra-' day. 


> 
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_Fastland Group \Labor's Strength Felt 
Resumes Press 3 


-Witchhunt Today At State Legislature 


|By MICHAEL SINGER 


The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee headed by ALBANY, Jan. 3—State Republican legislative proposals rejecting “Fight ko Guia 
Sen. James Eastland (D-Miss) wil! resume its witchhunt of laws and recommending increased sick and disability benefits, and Gov. Harriman’s antici- 


the press today in Washington. Meanwhile the New York| pated emphasis on improved labor and social weliare measures in his annual message to- 
Times, along with other New York DE iP See sane reas morrow, underscore the growing 


dailies except for The Post and the | | : impact of labor's strength on the 

Daily Worker, continued to avoid MILLINERY WORKERS URGED eve of the 1956 state legislative 

any editorial criticism of the East- : session. ; 

land committee's attack on press! | Never before have Democratic 

freedom. | TO GW ARD p AY INCRE ASE and Republican legislative leaders 
The American Civil Liberties vied so*much to woo the trade 


Union has issued a statement de-| The Rank and File Committee of| plying it to piece prices, and then it ST a — e camegys nl 
claring the press bears “an equal) Millinery workers has called on all) never showed up in the pay enve- Fey pean g Bera oe a 
responsibility” with the Senate |Umon members to “make sure’ thejlope. tion. Aside ‘from the Sek shea a 
subcommittee for the peril to con-|P8Y imcrease scheduled to go into! Pointing out that the spring sea-| pw idential OE ES Set on Saga 

ae Hens effect this week “is in your pay son is about to get under way, the SRE ee Seen aa Ye aaa COP 
stitutional libet ties. Newspapers envelope.” i'R & Fk group also emphasizes the “1 Pome or this wa ev «ae 
who dismiss newspaper men “solely| In leaflets distributed in the need for strict enforcement of other t. : sau —S — f g wien _ 
for the invoking of a constitutional|market, the R & F group notes) provisions of the agreement nego-| snti-bine amd tac equity legishtion 
right,” it said, “have chipped away j that “at jong last we millinary tiated in 1955. raglan a AFL.CIO te 
alk Bilis sey: ghvensientn MAN Beeniieen workers are to get an increase—5| One is the time limit on settling 


ee ; »  {percent.for piece work and $5 ajof prices. “The practice of our| we: za hn effect here than 
which insur = their existence. -|week for time workers.” This is' bosses of dragging out price settle-| Th. — a Memory. 
The ACLU alluded to “the dis-' the first increase since 1951. iments has been used as a means’: — sca ig 
missal last summer of two news-| “But, as small as it is, we still,of lowering piece prices,” it rm Rah = a "age “calle ae 
men whe invoked the constitutional haye to watch and see that it is put| charged. jae - “s os t sad Th labor 
privilege against self-incrimination in our pay envelopes—over and} The rank ad file milliners call Awe has” i sei Mg se " : — 
| | i above our present. earnings,” the, for an organizing drive to complete|:) (.. las already released its leg- 

2 w f a group points out. It wams of em-| unionization in the trade, especially — ipa oe amiga  Pedaeged : ARRIMAN 

eeks Set ter ployers’ tactics “too often in the among newer workers who include} Oy 4" December, making its HAR 


KF iling Briefs nm | past” of depriving the workers of many Negro and Spanish-speaking central demand the setting of a 


gees uniform $45 a week fiIayment for ules, which are: $33 a week for 
Ww : = aes unemployment insurance, sickness} disability, $36 weekly for work- 
illie Reid Case disability, and workmen’s compen-|men’s compensation, and $36 max- 
New York Supreme Coutrt Jus- sation. imum for unemployed workers. 
tice Benedict D. Dineen yester- rhe state AFL will also call oe Harriman has already indicated 


day gave attorneys for Wille : . Rae Oe os NI . .,|the Legislature to extend the maxi-|that present weekly benefits under 
Reid and the District ict Attorney _ (Continued from Page 1) — pate it ep Sot mum benefit period tor jobless and. the a should be liberalized, and 
two weeks to file briefs in an ac- Center-Right Front. (Faure) _ cers 4 fe se sag . hehe bat ee workers to 39 weeks. ‘even the Republican leaders, 
tion aimed at vacating a warrant 5,4 18,489. : | Men des. Franc i ond tt sad Another demand is that the Speaker Oswald Heck and Senate 
of extradition against the 38- Gaullists—754,064. ace Sc 4 lb aero dil any) amount of an unemployed work-| Majority Leader Walter J. Ma- 
year-old Negro chain-gang refu- Poujadists—2, 163,391. Peg ae hte ‘ H NATO s benefits be based on the quar-lhoney, have expressed a_ willing- 
gee. Other Rightists—397,823. naa arms Ms ae Fy: ~ | ter of a year when his eamings! ness to revise the current provi- 
Reid, who has fought since Fhe Communist po pular Vote denied the NATO canhestins Weblo magnet, ee oe eee 
last. February against vetere to a | **" about the same as in 1951, co viet sia in Date: seed oh ent — of the previous 20 weeks} Both AFL and CIO_ opposition 
Florida: chain-gute feem which [2° &° fourth of the total. At. of work. ‘to the Hughes-Brees law is expect- 


~ dle East were part-ot a renewed, + To | | cei: 
he escaped in 1952, will thus F | The uniform $45 week payments) ed to find Administrative approval 


that time, however, reactionary 


«sega , .- |\cold war. This is peaceful econo-| vould = a , 
have another chance at asylum. coalitions — to : si d engi’ mic competition, Mendes-F rence! — son replace the Hace sched- in tomorrow's annual message, as 
tine Mobile Miia gbter- the Communists of their justified | 


ee , ak | well as support for their demands 
: a ‘share of parliamentary seats. rey _ —_ soya 6 een pees t eal the Condon-Wadlin ban 
ney, and Assistant Dastrict At- The extreme right wing Gaullists. — = “ar — — said K er to hat prone by public employes. 
aeney Kenneth Frankl aggeed all but disintegrated, with many-of ‘an ae. chanel d aamate we sypt C¥O recommendations are cer- 
that a Special Session Court [their voters turning to the Pouja-! “> directed against the ill-starred % 


: rd alli : ai include: extension ef fun- 
hearing scheduled for today | gis. Baghdad alliance. + * tain to include: extes 
(Wednesday) would be postpon |“ "Sharp tosses were sulfered by ———— Enter Florida vives wean an om 
ed for a month. the Catholic: MRP which has been! Mestmee Detreit ee lipcet CEE 


» a a ae ee ‘more workers, raising maximum 
Reid's action in the Supreme [trying to change the _ traditional) 


: * 
} : : ‘eekly benefits to $40 plus a mini- 
Court attacks the legality of his | French separation of church and -¥ emspaper Strike Primary Test weekly benefits to $40 plus a min 


“eh “cai Pan ae Sn dened The! DETROIT: Jan. 3A ge mum of $4 for dependents up i 
arrest without a warrant and t State, especially ucation. e ‘, , jan. 3.— onth-oO}d | 3 , , ‘orkers, 7 
m - JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Jan. 3 three for unemployed workers, an 


validity of assault conviction be- | Socialist Party also lost votes and . Vil ‘i stretching eligibility to 36 weeks. 
fore Florida’s Circuit Court | seats. | date - t} Detri |e Estes Kefauver (D-Tenm) an-) 4 additional 150,000 workers 
Judge Truman G. Futch. | The Communist Party remained - . ~ wee — “rer jpounced here today he will enter were brought under unemploy- 
ies | _/ the largest party of France in pop- News, Times and Free Press, re- a Florida P oe ment insurance last Sunday when 
gran” (eee lar support. It again became the sumed today following a three-day |tial primary m the only deep-south’ y) 1. ordi hose in plants 
in the subcommittee’s hearings. . P ; ; ee a ee i the law affecting those in plants— 

) ey hich “Ae Jargest party in parliamentary rep- holiday truce. test of strength between hine and 5 ¢ three or more went into effect. 

re Times, which ran the text resentation as a result of the defeat Adlai Stevenson. IN 

of the ACLU statement, failed to| of reactionary efforts to gang up 


At “mee Ke lext vear the law will cover an- 
: nea . a news conference here, Ke- 9 Mt Sea te eS 
: : : ; et or -crneri: me 3 | 2, S m estab- 
mention that it was one of the to permit pickets and -special Po-\¢, Vor caid- other 200,000 employes 

lice to spend the. holiday with 


Ree 3 FY ay oo | lishments of two or more workers. 
- rn of seats their families. A similar recess was, 7 i. i aya ar CIO-AFL ond th Democratic 
editor, before he was off the witness)» ca. 3. w. icalled during the Christmas week-|fP w a 6S ata sh Administration are now pressing 

oo BNE PNW'ec | Stability in French government idoes not disqualify a man trom. h: Rn tb Ree BE S+ nrovi- 
stand after he invoked the Fifth end, ae ) eateiens > to have the jobless Denent | 
Acer WEP Sekt te : ‘now depends on carrying out the: 1, 1 a, y,..|Deing a good President.” . sions protect an additional 150,000 
mendment betore the committee. o.date of the French people for a State Labor Mediator Walter, Pe said he feels that “most of 7 


: oe Re BRE ) “s . “in firms with only one worker. 
When the committee subpena! eft coalition government. Any ef. | Quillico said no talks were sched-! my issues” are with the Republican, 


server last month appeared at the forts, as in the past, to deprive wed today between the pub-! party. He added, however, that he| GOP committments to increas- 


strike against Detroit’s three major 


; 
+ 


The truce was called late Friday | 
and deprive the Communists of: 
offending emplovers. The Times 4},;- ; 
Jast July fired Melvin Barnet. copy... 


. | : : ‘eee a | a scee | aximum weekly sick-disabil- 
Times with fresh subpenas, mati- | the working class of representation lishers and the striking stereo- was sure some “differences in Pn Se mae Ci $33 to $40 and 
agement ushered the aide into 4i will lead to government crisis. |typers, mailers and printers, but ‘theory’ will come up between him | "Y pera | of the one-week wait- 
conference room and had its per-' The voting registered a tremen- he indicated mediators might call and Stevenson during the primary | SUSPEPsion | 


: Os de : “i in riod for unemployment in- 
sonnel department summon the dous protest against continuation °©S5!0MS- ‘campaigns, “and the people w:ll/i"8 PS sit 
victims. Two employes, who con- 


‘of the colonial wars waged by. Representatives of the unions lave to choose between us.’ surance @ (oo of disaster — 
fidentially informed management! France for the past 10 vents. The and the Detroit Newspaper Pub-| He said he does not know | S€ncies rer oe a Se 
they would stand on their consti-| Communists called for ending the lishers Association, which repre-| whether New York Gov. Averill compared to their out ight aca 
tutional rights om the stand, were} iojia] policy in North Africa and tesexts the papers, said they were Harriman or Ohio Gov. Fr ank| tion of right to work” laws. 

fired betare the commuttee eacemaud Pe Oy Mendes-France promis- ready to resume negotiations “at Lausche will enter the primary in The use of Heck and Mahone y 
them, the National Guardian re-: ae plies foee elections in Al.}e moment's uotice.” e Florida of such phrases as deceptive de- 
posted. | geria. : : of — ________-—— |vises,” “union-busting,” and “irre- 


The ACLU, commenting on Algerians were not allowed to, | } parece’ = presets ba al 
“reports that those who invoke the vote in this election, thus disprov-, | | ng mg 


i al e. They were 
Fifth Amendment in this new hear-' ing the contention of the colonial- labor observers her \ 


| ee | delighted, of course, but some were 
ing will also he discharged,” a aa en gga a teat i FQUIT ABLE’ RADIO-TV TIME | inclined to wonder whether such 
it believes this is not of itself); 97 of the 103 voting districts. [psa aargpee “pe not more domacony 
grounds for emenca cane J dismissal. of Metropolitan France some 19,- The American Civil - Liberties, Commission, urging the FCC to fe bone yt waterloo 2 ” Realities 
Use of the Fifth, it said, “cannot |382,596 votes were cast, an iN- Union yesterday proposed that the decommend the voluntary applica- i aie et tees Le pte ek ian 
be considered as proof of commis- crease of 2.7 percent over 1951. | problem of answering radio-televi-|tion of such a formula by radio-| eae te A aah aula 
Bion of any crime.” | a At stake in the Monday elec- sion attacks on public and private/TV stations the 1956 electioneer- seis se P 
It See tions were 544 seats from France, ' figures be solved by guaranteeing|ing is in full swing. me a preaalfea MEsen We 
. plus 50 from overseas. ‘that over-all program “scheduling| The concpet of “equal time” to) “SSPE Shs wilteaneses 
hewspapers are in the unique po-| Additionally New Caledonia fairly represent the views of a!reply to attacks “is pe andl inevit-|Proach, labor officials wee are 
sition of enjoying the great free-|votes for one seat Jan. 8 and Oce-| public personality, and providing ably invalid,” the ACLU said, add- | that the _ Republican reversal on 
dom of the press” safeguarded by|@nia for one seat Jan. 29, making “equitable opportunity” for private. ing, “it may be impossible: to suc Bory or Pape 4 eas — 
the First Amendment, they are® total of 596 without Algeria.’ persons to answer specific attacks.|answer in 30 minutes an accusa- |, at he or oe Aer ogee pay 
KP | pl : f {Wit the latter the total of the! Patrick Murphy Malin, ACLU |tion made in 10 seconds, or it may ,"4W Ma been vo | y hepubdhi~ 
peculariy responsipie tf0F — new Assembly is supposed to belexecutive director, released a let-|be possible to answer in five min- can legislators last year—was a good 
taining public respect for the Billig26. — a ter sent last Friday to all members utes an attack which took an hour omen for passsage of key labor 
ef Rights. The vote was a firm mandate of the Federal Communication. to make.” legislation this year. ‘ 
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Coast Flood Disaster |Coust Teachers 


Laid to Govt. Neglect’ 


MARYSVILLE, Cal., Jan. 3—Yuba City is now digging 
out of the worst disaster ever to strike this section of Cali- 


femia. Fourteen persons are dead—known and identified. 

Scores are still eg Sega 

Almost 100 square miles of farm 
-Jand, including nearly one-half of 
the 15,000 acres that comprise 
California’s “peach bowl,” have 
been flooded. 

A staggering total of 6,300 fam- 
ilies had their lives disrupted. A’ 
total of 280 homes, were destroyed. 
One thousand have major struc- 
tural damage. A total of 4,500 
houses suffered minor damage. 

All of this is a consequence of 
two breaks in the Feather River 
levee on the Yuba City side breaks 
that left Marvsville deserted, iso- 
lated the city behind its levees and 
sent thousands of residents of both 


Folsom dams with their combined 
storage facilities in excess of five 
million acre feet,” said The Bee, 
“there might have been little Jand 
in the Sacramento valley ye 
above the water from Red Blu 
to the delta other than the Marys- 
ville Buttes.” | 


For, from the standpoint of in- 
tensive rainfall and runoff this was 
—say the state water officials—a 
worse flood than the legendary in- 
undation of 1862, which made a 
virtual lake out of Central Valley. 

“Except,” continued The Bee, 
“for the hard lesson which can be 
learned it is belated and _ rather 


eas ' | 2 empty to point out that the great 
yee rane 0 a Boog the’ damage and loss of lives occurred 
1 ae aa — ‘on those rivers which are not held 

What is cael accepted here in gee at rman  eagae 
neue i 42 ks the Feather and Yuba riv- 
if. not elsewhere in the state, is " - 


| ers whose uncontrolled flows 
that this could all have been avoid- ght havoe in Yuba City and 


wrou 
| : : 

ed—that the death and the de-'the surrounding rich farm Jands, 
siruction were needless. ‘are only small, single deg 
The ‘Sacramento Bee, without qams, principally structures built 
question the most influential news- }., the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
paper in this portion of the state,’ for power generating purposes. 
editorialized: | “These dams were not desi 
“The, tragedy of Yuba City is 


~ 


ned 


, ood 
which has befallen Yuba City and oontyol. 


many other areas in Northern Cali-| 
fornia underscores once again a 


fundamental fact. ness of these barriers in holding 


“The fact is the waters of the back the ffoods in times of high 
turbulent streams rising in the!water. Nor are they of any value 
Sierra can be controlled effectively, in conserving the runoff for use 
and put to beneficial use only by when the summer drought comes.” 
the big, multi-purpose dams built} -The Bee went on to say that 
by the government, such as those it was “amazing indeed that there 
at Shasta and Folsom.” are still people who oppose miltiple 

Neither the Feather nor the purpose dams because they are 
Yuba has such dams. They have, instruments for generating public 
only the power generating dams of power.” | 
ihe Pacific Gas & Electric Co.| The paper pointed out that “the 


Editions of The Bee this week car-, power trust did all it could to: 


ried air photos of newly-completed | block the construction of the Cen- 
Folsom dam on the American river tral Valley project, which includes 
—showing how it saved Sacramen-. the Shasta and Folsom reservoirs 


Hit Witchhunt 
Dismissals 


RICHMOND, Calif., Jan. 3 (FP). 
—The annual convention of the 
California Federation of Teachers 
voted, by a 2-1 margin, in favor of 
protecting teachers “who avail 

themselves of their constitutional 
prereogatives.” 


The convention — a res- 
olution “decrying the dismissal of 
competent teachers” solely because 


a two-year contract providing for 
‘an eight percent wage increase 
averted strike action .by 12,000 
shoe workers. in eastern Massachu- 
setts shoe plants. 


The settlament brought the 
workers their first increase in two 
years. Their union, the United 
Shoe Workers, had sought a 10 
percent general pay boost. It set- 
tled for a five percent increase, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1956, and a three 
‘percent increase on Jan. 1, 1957. 


The union won an additional 
haif-day paid holiday. The $1 an 
: baa ‘hour minimum wage becomes ef- 
they exercise their constitutional 5 apne e a 


¢ : fective Jan. 1 this year, instead of 
rights, and instructed delegates ‘0! March starting date for the fed- 
the AFT convition to uphold, a er cn. ty 
this position as the national policy “** ee 
of the union. on 

The resolution was a direct at- 
tack: on the state Dilworth acf, 
which provides. for summary dis- 
missal of teachers who invoke’ 
their constitutional rights before a 
legislative committee or school ad- 


A 


UAW CASE 


DETROIT — (FP). — District 
Judge Frank; Picard has pushed in- 
to January the proceedings of the 
Republican indictment of the 
UAW for allegedly violating the 
ministrative body. The resolution Taft-Hartley ban on union con- 
also criticized the 1955 AFT con- tributions to candidates running 
‘vention for Year wert ten support for public office. 
from a group of teachers in New-|——~—— 
ark, N. J. gk were fired be-, PACKINGHOUSE PACT . 
cause they had invoked the Fifth; BOSTON — (FP).— One of the 
Amendment at a hearing of the bitterest strikes in the postwar 
House Un-American Activities period in New England ended here 
Committee. ‘as an agreement was signed be- 

The convention also voted in tween. the United Packinghouse 
favor of a $5,000 yearly minimum Workers and the Colonial Provi- 


| 
| 


. salary for teachers. The union’s sion Co. The union had been de- 


grim evidence of the effective. | Previous goal had been $4,200, certified during the strike by a 


while the state constitutional min-|Taft-Hartley poll of scabs in the 
imum is $3,400. plant. 

The delegates voted also for - 
‘enforcement of the teachers’ fair SEA PACT 
‘employment practices law, the only 


| SAN FRANCISCO—(FP)—Giv- 
FEPC measure passed by the 1955 ing up their claim to increased 
legislative session. vacation pay, which caused them 

The union served notice it plans twice to refuse to sign on Pacific 


to “make the record of every legis- Maritime Association ships, the' pounds of cotton picked. 


LABOR NEWS IN ‘BRIEF 


BOSTON—(FP).—Agreement on Marine Fiermen Oilers Watertende 


ers & Wipers joined with the Sail- 
ors Union of the Pacific and the 
Marine Cooks & Stewards to sign 
a two-year contract, retroactive to 
Sept. 30. | 


ZEONA, S.D. (FP).—One hun- 
dred “progressive merchants” in 
the little ‘South Dakota town of 
Salem made public a letter the 
sent to. the state’s governor and 
congressional delegation, as well 
as to Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson, asking that farmers | 
receive 100 percent of parity, 


WORLD TRADE 

WASHINGTON — (FP). — In- 
terest of American business is 
growing in selling goods in thé 
eastern European market, Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
made clear in his latest report on 
export controls covering the third 
quarter of 1955. 7 
SCABS USED 

GREENVILLE, Ala. — (FP).~ 
The W. T. Smith Lumber Co.,. 
where 700 International Wood- 
workers members have been on 
strike since July 20, is using a full 
force of scabs and armed guards 
at its plants here and in nearb 
Chapman. Picketlines still wr 
however. 


a 


SLAVE LABOR 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — (FP).— 
The State Hospitals Board of Con- 
trol announced it will continue ‘the 
practice of hiring out mental pa- 
tients to work in, the cetton fields - 


| 


of private plantation: owners as a 
“therapeutic” measure. The pa- 
tients receive nothing but the ther- 
apeutic value of their labor. The 
hospitals receive $3 per 100 


| 


i 
i 


lator’s vote on educational meas-' 


‘ures an issue in the coming elec- Surv 
: 


tion.” 


—— 


seeped amen 
Jobless Pay Now 


Covers Small Firms 


ey Finds Automation 
_ Increases Mental Tension 


wee ee ee 


to from flood. Sacramento is locat-. 


ed at the confluence of the Ameri- 
can and Sacramento rivers. 


“Had it not been for Shasta and | 


Smith Act Trial 
Resumes Today 
En Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 4. — Judge 
Charles J. McNamee, presiding at 
the Smith Act trial here, will hear 


when the trial resumes following a’ 


recess. The government completed 
its casé Dec. 21, with the testi- 
mony of John Lautner, the sixteenth 
prosecution witness. 

The closing moments of his per- 
formance here Lautner 


‘would have more than paid for 
| Folsom dam. 


| 


} 
‘ 


and the Friant dam. on the San salt | 
Joaquin river.” c ie @ About 150,000 workers in small. 
The paper concluded its edi- firms in New York State returned | 
torial by pointing out that prop- irom year-end holidays yesterday 
erty damage in Sacramento alone, [0 jobs covered by unemployment 
had the capital city been flooded, insurance for the first time. 
Industrial Commissioner Isador 
Lubin said an extension of the 
The nearby — Roseville Press-| unemployment law to firms with’ 
Tribune noted that Roseville and three employes, which went into 
surrounding areas toward Sacra-jeffect with the new year, has 
mento were kept dry “at least, brought 50,000 new companies’ 


‘partly by the bulwark of Folsom under the statute and has raised 


| 
| 


i 


revealed | 


a psychopathic hatred of the work-' 


ingclass and the common people. | 


Jt was at the end of his third day 
of testimony when defense coun- 
sel George Farr interjected—“You 
hate the Party, don’t you?” 

Lautner, as he had done. once 
belore, lost control of himself and 
began shouting that Marxism- 
Leninism “alwavs talks in classes— 
the psychology of classes—the psv- 
chology of the pack—the psychol- 
ogy of the mob. .. .” The court- 
room, surprised at this. outburst, 
heard him link the Communist 
Party with “the mob.”. 

Before the stollie left the stand, 
Judge McNamee refused the de- 
mand of attorney Fred Mandell to 
cite Lautner for contempt because 
the informer had accused this well- 
known Jawyer of “cheating.” 

The Judge merely charged the 
jury to “disregard. anything said 
by the witness about attorney 
Mandell.” | 

Observers in the courtroom were 
of the opinion that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had presented a 
very weak ease, particularly on the 
“force and violence” issue. Cross- 
examination produced damaging 
admissions from a number of: in- 
formers that Marxism did not out- 
line..any bluepsints for .secialism 
and that they never heard any dis- 
cussions about the “exact: mechan- 
ics” of- obtaining it. 7 


—~ 


| 


>? 
arguments tomorrow for acquittal, dam. 


to 8,000,000 the number of New: 

A- dam on the Feather River, Yorkers now covered by the pro-) 
the paper said, would be the best! gram. The previous standard for 
“flood insurance” Sutter County coverage was employment of four 
could have. - persons. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 3, between labor and management 
(FP).—Workers in automated fac-;representatives that » automation 
tories may have it easier physical-'has long-range benefits for man- 
ly, but they are subject to a com- kind. But many expressed alarm 
plaint that can be just as wearing jover the immediate bad effect: au- 
as muscular fatigue — mental ten- tomation unemployment. would 
sion. yg on the national economy. 


This was the major finding of a} The Yale survey reported that 


Yale University study, results of) the strain of watching and hand- 


which were disclosed here at a 


| : ‘ling the huge, complex machines 
conference on «automation by: oe aps 
Charles R. Walker, director ormares workers “jumpy.” Walker 
technology and industrial research! told of a recently automated steel 
at Yale. plant which was producing four 

The two-day conference, spon-_| times as much steel pipe with one- 


sored by the Society for Applied ‘third ie: nstaber< of wetkers Mii 
Anthropology, brought agreement. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


Cities Lost Opportunities for ‘Worker’ 


NEW *¥ORK 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


¢ As a subscriber to the pa 
‘and also a subscriber tothe 
liefs the paper supports, I find 
myself very unhappy at what I 
have been seeing. 

As vou know, and I know, the 
paper is in a continuous fight for 
existence. One of the main reas- 
ons that it is not being read by 
as many people as it should is 
because the opportunities to ob- 
tain the paper are few. 

Yet though Freedom of the 
Press Committees and individuals 
climb stairs, ring bells, and 
knock on doors, one does not 
find the paper at progressive 
affairs. 

Even at mass rallies of an im- 
portant nature, I have not seen 
the Worker. At the pretest meet- 
ing for Emmett Till in Harlem, 
Trotskyites sold the. scandalous 
paper, the Catholic Worker was 
distributed, the LYL and _ the 
Sobell committee were active, 
but nowhere was a Daily Worker 
to be seen. Yet, the Front Pa 
‘of the. Worker that day was all. 
ed with the story of the case. 

At rallies for the release. of 
Morton Sébell and in commemo- 

‘ratior of the murder of) the 


ed 


Rosenbergs, I have seen copies 
of the Militant given out, copies 
of the Catholic Worker and 
copies of the American Socialist 
sold but nowhere was a Daily 
or. Worker to bé seen. 

Every other Friday at the 
Yorkville Temple a forum of a 
progressivé nature is held and 
after the forum downstairs all 
sorts of papers are sold or given 


out but only once have I seen 
a Worker sold-there. 


r 


which is often lacking at all other 
affairs, are in great numbers, 
I have never seen Workers sold. 
Each and every week there 
are numerous affairs where pro- 
gressives congregate. These af- 
fairs are advertised in the Daily 
Worker, The Worker and Na- 
tional Guardian,. and though 
progressives conqrenn there, no 
Workers are sold. 
Thousands — of ple who 
could be reached, thousands of 
-people who are potential sub- 
scribers of the paper are not ap- 
proached. Rallies, socials, lec- 
tures, forums and dances are - 
approached by many _ other 
papers, but the best paper in the . 
> + US, is not sold. 
I am sure that there are peo- 


‘ 


At Hootenannies where youth, ~ 


strength of:the paper. 


viously employed. 

He said a plant foreman, voic- 
ing the workers’ hatred of the new 
machines, complained: “In the old 
‘mill you controlled the machines, 
now they control you.” 

Workers at the plant found it 
particularly nervewracking to su- 
pervise the machines because 
breakdowns are so costly,Walker 
said. He added,* however, that the 
men gradually became accustome 
ed to the machines and had de- 
veloped a sixth sense which told 
them when @ machine was heading 
for a breakdown. 

Another unfavorable side-effect 
of automation, night shift. work, 
was reported by Dr. Floyd Mann, 
assistant. program director of the 


Institute of Social Research at the. 
University of Michigan. Automat- 
ed factories operate on three shifts 
since the machines are too expen- 
sive to be worked only eight hours 
a day, Mann said. Night work, he 
contended, is bad for a workers’ 
health and his tamily relations, 


AFL-CIO economist Ted Silvey 
warned the conference that auto- 
mation “could have almost as 
great an impact as war on our Sso- 
cial and economic institutions.” He 
in fact, not one bit .of pertinent jsaid .a social..subsidy might ..be 
material was present deaki g:with; jneeded to help: workers displaced _ 
the lecture. ro... ae bythe new machines. ©. : 


ple -who are willing to do this 
and I feel certain that there will 
be gains made for the paper. 

Each and every week poten- 
tial readers are lost, and I can see 
no reason why. 

I believe that with the change 
in the air and the Geneva spint 
taking hold, it is possible to get 
the paper to many new people 
and to break down the conspira- 
cy to destroy the paper now. 
We should not to sit by and wait 
for spontaneous action to build 
up the paper. : 

I write this not in the effort 
to attack the paper or the people 
who ‘have so bravely kept it 
going, but with the hope that 
my suggestions are correct and 
can do something to increase the 


Sincerely, . 
| A READER 

P.S.—On a _ recent Sunday, 
Paul Novick spoke on the Arab- 
Israeli crisis, at the Jeff School 
forum, ‘and at that time there 
was not a single copy of the 
Daily, which had _ articles deal- 
ing with the question, nor were 
the Freiheit or Jewish Life sold, 


* 
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THE MAIN EMPHASIS in 
the great majority of the New 
Year statements of government, 


Daily Worker 


a 


eS 


THE STATE LEGISLATURE 


YOU CAN'T always forecast exactly what issues will 
provide major battlegrounds of a state legislative session. 
But we have a pretty fair idea as Governor Harriman gets 
set to open the 1956 Legislature, with his annual message. 


Fhe N. Y> Legislature is Republican-controlled, and 
the GOP leadership has told us what it expects out of this 
session. 


First, let’s note that the GOP state leadership has 
made a couple. of important gestures in labors direction, 
hoping, no doubt, to neutralize it somewhat in the 56 race. 
Its statement attacks state “right-to-work,’ or scab, laws 
and says New York will have no part of them. It also pro- 
poses to liberalize considerably the state's sickness insur- 
ance law, as demanded by labor. ‘ 

’ On education, it leaves matters open by saying, as 
did Gov. Harriman last week, that its position will be based 


on the recommendations of a special (Heald) commission 


| studying the issue. The commission report is due shortly. 


As regards taxes, the GOP agrees with Gov. Harriman 
that $50,000,000 can be cut. But where Harriman has pro- 
posed cuts to benefit mainly the little guy, the GOP lead- 
ership will not go along with this. The big need is for 
a steep tax increase on big realty interests and big business. 
This would provide funds for expanded social welfare as 
well as for a tax cut in the lower brackets. 

But there are whole areas of vital human needs left 
out by the GOP, apparently on the theory that life is idyllic 
in New York in these spheres. To mention a few top ones: 

© Housing and rents: The housing crisis in New York 
grows increasingly worse. During the past few weeks, 
it has been dramatized by the tragic deaths of infants and 


others in tenement-house fires. No hint that it plans to do | 


anything about it appears in the GOP statement. It cer- 
tainly does not plan to ease the vicious rent situation, since 


this is of the GOP’s own making. 


of course. 


rejection of united front appeals by the. Communists 


© Discrimination: Acting on the Deweyan theory that 
this problem has been licked in New York, no word of it 
appears im the GOP statement. This theory is nonsense, 
Harriman indicated last-year how the State 
FEPC law needs strengthening, but did little to fight Tor 
his program. The same need faces us this year. 

® Unemployment Insurance: While a small part of 


labor's’ program was enacted last year, other vital parts — 0 
| welfare rolls. 


were not. The GOP likewise ignores this. 

There are other vital matters — such as juvenile de- 
linquency, farmers’ needs, civil liberty—which need tackl- 
ing. Well have more to say on these after the Harriman 
report and as the session develops. 


THE. FRENCH ELECTIONS 


THE FRENCH elections were a smashing victory for 
the idea of a new popular front to give France a progres- 
sive, anti-colonial and stable government. 

The votes also add up to support of a foreign policy 
based on ending the cold war. From America’s point of 
view it’s good that the French people favor the alliance of 
France, U. S. A., Britain, USSR and China, which brought 
us victory over fascism. 

After Monday’s voting, the big business press can no 
longer get away with a myth they have spread for so many 
years. It was the myth that the Communists in France and 
Italy were losing ground. On the contrary, all that happen- 
ed in the previous French elections of 195I was that seats 
were stolen from the Communists by a violation of the 
proportional representation principle. _ 

Now it is clear agam that the Communist Party of 
France is the biggest single_party both in popular vote and 
in parliamentary representation. 

The election returns show a stable majority exists in 
France among the parties and groups whom the Commu- 
nists have urged to form a new popular front. Nearly final 
results for metropolitan France show that of 522 seats, the 
Communists, together with the members of the Mendes- 
France Republican Front, have 294 seats. 

_ This shows a left-of-center majority in -France. And 
of course it proves that any attempt to form a government 
without support of the Communist Party, which leads the 
majority of the working class, is profoundly undemocratic. 
Only such unity can give stable, progressive government. 

The 50 seats won by the right wing, demagogic Pouja- 
dists is a warning that the pro-fascists will try to make hay 
if the left majority does not unite. This movement reflects 
some of the economic discontent of the middle class in 
France. But the efforts of the big business commentators 
to link the Poujadist gains with the gains of the Commu- 


nists is entirely misleading. The Communists staunchly | 


defend democracy. | 

That the French people want no part of extreme re- 
action is shown in the utter rout suffered by the DeGaul- 
lists. That the French workers. are critical of the Socialist 


labor and business leaders was 


on 1955 as the biggest “boom”. 


year in history and the certain- 
ty that 1956 would be at least ‘as 
good. The great majority of the 
economic soothsayers have sup- 
ported that view. 

AFL-CIO News, summarizing 
the predictions, say, “Not a sin- 
gle pessimist has reported to 
date.” The AFL-CIO research 
director, Stanley Ruttenberg, is 
probably among the most pessi- 
mistic of those who received 
public attention. He expects a 


“leveling off’ during the year— 
a continuance of the economic 


level but no rise. 

In a period such as we are 
now experiencing — when com- 
paratively “few” (just about 2,- 
900,000 officially) are unem- 
ployed and many can buy on 
their future income with relative- 
ly little trouble—warning of trou- 
bles ahead are usually drowned 
out by the “prosperity” shout- 
ers. : 

That’s how it was on New 
Year 1953 and 1954, when the 
“prophets of gloom and doom” 
were laughed out. But the 
eeonomic facts of 1954 proved 
otherwise. 7 

o 

WHILE THE AIR is filled 
with optimism — and our trade 
union leaders seem to be riding 
the wave — a special congres- 
sional subcommittee 
economic report, headed by Sen. 
John Sparkman, disclosed in its 
vear-end report that one-fifth 
of America’s families are living 
on incomes of less than $2,000 a 
vear — $38 weekly. A tenth of 
the families are living on less 
than $1,000 a year. 
many Americans are living at a 
“permanently depressed” level. 

The same day also brought 
the disclosure by Raymond W. 
Houston, New York State Wel- 
fare Commissioner that 445,000 
men, women and children are 
currently on that’ rich — state’s 
Half of them are 
dependent children. About 100,- 
are elderly persons either not 
qualified for social ‘security, or 
whose social security benefits 
are so low they must get sup- 
plementary aid to survive. The 
welfare load has been rising or 
at’ a standstill since the “pros- 


perity” year 1953, and a sub- 


on the. 
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by George Morris | 


The Soothsayers 
Are at It Again 


stantial rise is expected for the 
following fiscal year. 

Some states in the country 
may have a lower welfare load 
than New York, but others are 
relatively worse off — especially 
in the coal and textile regions. 
In addition to these “unemploy- 
able” persons, there is an.unem- 
ployment roll of some 2,500,000 
that is also almost chronic. 

a 


AS DISTINCT trom other » 


economie research groups, the 
Labor Research Association, in 
its current Economic Notes, ob- 
serves some disturbing signs in 
the economy. Some reverses are 
imdicated in the two main props 


of our current. “boom’—housing 


construction and auto output. 

Spokesmen of the housing in- 
dustry note the drop that has 
already occurred from the record 
high level, and some decline in 
the pace is indicated, although 
no one predicts a big drop. Also 
in the auto industry the spokes- 
men precict a drop of about 15 
percent for 1956. 

If both those predictions 
come. true the repercussions 
would be quite serious in the 
whole economy. The steel in- 
dustry and other suppliers of 
the housing and auto industries 
would suffer a mild reverse. 

. 

LRA calls attention to com- 
ments by W. L. Bassie, director 
of the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in the Illinois 
Business News Review, on the 
“new indoor sport . . . of pro- 
jecting statistical trends into the 
distant future and using thém to 
talk glowingly of the magnifi- 
cent prospects for the country or 
for its industries.” This is not a 
“Marxist” prophet of “gloom and 
doom” talking. | 
Bassie refers to those who 


Terror Upsurge Stressed 


n NAACP Report 


SHUNNING the usual prac- 
tice of highlighting evidences 


| of progress in year-end reviews, 
| Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 


of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 


| People, declared over the week- 


end that “the harsh truth is that 


| even though there were some 
| notable pronouncements and ad- 
| vancements, 
| shadowed the good in race rela- 
_ tions in 1955.” 


the bad over- 


Excerpts from Mr.. Wiikins 


| follows: 


It is customary in year-end 
statements to stress the favorable 
aspects of the past year and to 
cite the progress, glossing over 
the unpleasant items. The harsh 
truth is that even though there 
were some notable pronounce- 
ments and advancements, the 
bad. overshadowed the good in 


' race relations in 1955. 


We had unpunished murders 
and attempted murders of Ne- 
groes by whites in Mississippi, 
simply and solely because they 
were colored and were insisting 
on their rights as citizens. Mis- 
sissippi gives the U.S. the dis- 


tinction of being the only civil ° 


ized country in the world where 

men are shot to death merely tor 

insisting on being citizens, not 

for commiting @ crime. : 
: a ee 


take some short upturns and turn 

them into “trends” for which 

there is no sound basis. As an 

example he cites the current” 
trend toward suburban living - 
(often stimulated by lack of 

housing in cities or the very 

high rents). This ‘in turn stimu- 

lated car purchases. This trend 

has: also caused an overdevel- 

opment of power. 

“A .common mistake,” says 
Bassie according to LRA, “is to 
think that this movement can 
guarantee this activity indefin- 
itely. The fact is that the accu- 
mulation of houses, cars. and 
other durables. tends to be self- 
limiting.. In this area there are 
no ‘ceilings unlimited, no appe- 
tites unlimited, and no possibil- 
ity of demand bulding upon it- 
self ad infinitum.” 

. 

BASSIE’S VIEW must have 
been also prompted by the fan- 
tastic figures on the extent to 
which Americans are .mortgag-- 
ing their future. Instalment debts 
have reached the all-time high 
of more than 30 billion dollars, 
of which nearly $15. billion is 
for automobiles. It was less 
than a billion an autos 10 vears 
ago. In recent months’ the rise 
in the auto debts has been by 
about a half billion a month, 
encouraged by unprecedented 
trade-ins and low down-pay-— 
ments. The result is that unsold 
old cars are at a new high. 

Mortgages of one and two 
family homes are fast approach- 
ing the 90 billion marks — a five- 
fold increase since the war. 

The propagandists. of Ameri- 
can capitalism mav _ find _ it 
“smart” to build the “boom” in- 
to a “trend” over the Voice of 
Amerca airwaves, but it is dan- 
gerous for Americans to take 
this boastful propaganda - seri- 
ously. 


ful spectacle of the so-called 
leading white .citizens of many 
Southern communities, (partic- 
ularly in Mississippi and) South 
Carolina, organizing into councils 
which unashamedly forced Ne- 
groes from their jobs, homes, 
farms and little businesses—all 
because the colored people sign- 
ed petitions to their school 
boards, sought to vote, or joined 
the NAACP. | 

The situation of the Negro in 
Mississippi, South Carolina and 
other Southern areas was such 
that the elaborate and well- 
financed White Citizens Coun- 
cils were not necessary to main- 
tain the dominance of the white 
population. Negro voting was 


_ restricted. Despite recent. im- 


provement, employment was 
limited to low-paid categories. 
The tenant farmer and_share- 
cropper debt system flourished. 
Policing was rigid and law en- 
forcement machinery peculiarly 
efficient as‘to both suspected and 
convicted Negroes. All political 
and economic power was secure- 
ly in-the hands of whites. Why 
were the White Councils neces- 
sary? a ; | 

It appears now that the Coun- 
cils may te a threat to America 


generally. They have a frighten-. 
ing ‘resemblanee to the pattern 


made infamous by the Nazi party 


ll 


for Year 


as an excuse, even as the Nazis 
used the Jews in Germany, the 
literature and spokesmen for the 
Councils are denouncing all and 
sundry as communistic or dupes 
or fronts for communism. — 
Their smear targets include 
the Supreme Court, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the present Ad- — 
ministration in the White House, 
the great funds and foundations, 
the universities and colleges, the 
organized religious faiths, bopk 
publishers, radio, television and 
films, daily newspapers and 
national magazines, and, of 
course, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Senator James O. East- 
land, Democrat of Mississippi, 
the chief spokesman for the 
Councils, is now openly advocat- 
ing formal nullification of the 
Supreme Court ruling against 
public school segregation and 
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by david platt 
A Newer Before Printed Stery 


About Gershivin and Glazanov 


The day after Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess opened in Leningrad 
I get a call from a. man, who, after introducing himself, tells me 
the following story: | 

“When the Russian compo- 
ser Glazunov visited the United 
States in the 1920s I accompa- 
nied him to Carmegie Hall to 
hear the N. Y. Philharmonic 
play Gershwin’s Rhapsody wm 
Blue. 

“He had never heard the 
Rhapsody and he wanted me to 
come along as his interpreter, 
his command of English being 
poor. | 

“Also in our little party was 
- the wife of the conductor of the 
Phitharmonic, I believe’ the 
name was Schelling. ne 
“At the end of the concert Ey 
Mrs. Schelling asked Glazunov, ee 
through me, his interpreter, how §& 
he felt about Gershwin’s music 
and he replied: “It’s part human 
and part animal.” 

“Then we went backstage to : | 
meet Gershwin. I have never seen any mans face become so 
radiant as Gershwin’s did when he was introduced to Glazumov. 

“Will you please tell Mr. Glazunov that it has been the dream 
of my life to go to Russia to study orchestration under him?” 


“I translated Gershwin’s remarks with great glee. But Glazu- 
nov responded coldly with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Then he said to me in Russian. “He wants to study orches- 
tration? He hasn't the slightest knowledge of counterpoint? ~ 

“I kept quiet. I didn’t have the heart to translate Glazunov s 
seemingly cruel words. 

“The two composers faced each other in a deep silence that 
lasted for several minutes. . 

“Finally Glazunov himself broke the _ ice. | 
up all the English that he knew, the Russian composer slowly but 
precisely told Gershwin the bitter truth—that he lacked theory. 
That that defect had to be remedied betere he could begin to 
think of studying orchestration. : 

“Needless to say, we left Gershwin in a crestfallen mood. 

“Two days later the telephone rings. It's Glazunov. Come 
and see me at once, he said. I rushed over. His first words were— 
Gershwin was here! Gershwin—here—I asked—puzzled! Yes—here, 
He wants me to recommend a teacher in counterpoint and theory. 
I den’t know any teachers here. Who do you recommend, Glazu- 
nov asked me. 

“Gershwin was a very famous man even in’ the 1920s, yet he 
had the strength and the wisdom that accepts criticism and goes 
on learning. I recommended for Gershwin a well known New -York 
teacher by the name of Schillinger. Then I forgot about the whole 
matter. | 

“Many years later 1 was twisting the dials of my radio when 
I heard a strange music coming across, “Is it Stravinsky?” 
“Glazunov?” 

“It turned out to be none of those. 
from Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. 
“It seems that Gershwin, on Glazunov’s advice, concentrated 

for two full years on counterpoint and theory. He studied under 
Schillinger—the teacher I had recommended. ° 

“The greater maturity of the music for Porgy and Bess was 
the result.” 

My caller stopped for a moment. Then he said: 


“T thought you'd like to know about that fateful meeting between 
Gershwin and Glazunov.” 


And he added. “It’s the first time I have ever told it toa 
newspaperman.» 


“And who is this calling,” I asked. 


> ° ° 


MY CALLER, DEAR READER, was the former Russian con- 
cert pianist Vladimir Drozdoff who made his American debut in 
1926 with the Detroit Symphony under Ossip .Gabrilovitch. 

“ When he was in Russia many years ago Drozdoff was a 
Professor of Music under Glazunov at the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory of Music, which also made him a colleague of such im- 
mortals as Rimsky-Korsakof and Leopold Auer, teacher of Heifetz. 

He now devotes his time to writing piano sonatas of which 
he has published 15 — and teaching. 


° o . 


SPEAKING OF THE great Russian musjcal masters, columnist 
Leonard Lyons who is in Leningrad with the Porgy and Bess com- 
pany, writes that he saw the Mussorgsky opera “Khovantschina’ in 
the theatre where Chaliapin once sang and where the great Russian 
composers Borodin, Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakov had. their 
premieres. | 

“The settings like those of the ballet were stunning—and both 
productions ended with remarkable fire” scenes. There ‘were real 
horses on stage and a full military band. | 

“Leningrad is justly proud of its ballet.” Lyons said, “and 
they had the first team in. Performers work up through the ranks 
like ballplavers and then are drafted into the big leagues. Moscow 
is the No. | choice, sort of like the. NY Yankees, with Leningrad 
as the Dodgers.” 

Lyons said he also heard a Russian teacher of English pay 
One of the actors in Porgy and Bess “a supreme compliment.” She 
said he “looks like Paul Robeson.” She added that the children 
in her classroom soon will have their own repertoire: of -American 


songs learned from Robeson records. 


It was. the orchestral music 


Tedays Best 


Movies, 


a ; 
News, sports (2) 6 p.m. 


Bets on TV, 


Drama 
TV 


Movie: 39 Steps (English). Robert 
Donat (2) 6:15 

Kukla Fran Ollie (7) 7 

Disnevland (7) 7:30 — 
Play: Thieving Magpie-Kraft TV 
Thgatre (4) 9 3 : 
Movie: Night Train (English (1940 
anti-Nazi film). Rex Harrison, 
Margaret Lockwood, Pau! Hen- 
reid (5) 9 

Basketball: Fordham-Canisius (13) 
 .. 

This Is Your Life (4) 10 

Boxing: Gene Fullmer vs. Rocky 
Castellani (7) 10 

Steve Allen Show (4) 11:20 

| RADIO 

Symphonette WRCA 7 p.m. 

Bing Crosby WCBS 7:30 

Edward Murrow, news 
7:45 

Science Fiction WRCA 8 

Hockey — Rangers vs. 
WINS 8:30 

Groucho Marx WRCA 9 

Shostakovich Symphony 
WRRL-FM 10-10:45 

Boxing WABC 10:15 

This Is Moscow—Irvmg R. Levine 
WRCA 10:20 


WCBS 


Detroit 


No. 1 


Summonmg | 


|Piain and Fancy, Hellinger | 
View from the Bridge by Arthur 


; 
' 
j 
; 
; 
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MOV EES 

Oklahoma, Rivoh 

Kismet, Music Hall 

Conflict (Russian), Stanley. With 
Russian Holiday (Sports thrills) 

Umberto D (Italian), 50th, St. 
Guild 

Diabolique (French), Fine Arts 

Tales of Hoffman (English) 68th 
St. Plavhouse 


Playhouse - 


DRAMA 


New Chaplin Festival, 72nd St.! 


JOSEPH NORTH 
New Year in the Middle of the River 


2 
Through the window over the back shed you can leok 6ut upon 
the silver of the Hudson and see the black freighters nose their way 
up from the Western Ocean, as the old-timers of the sea call the 
Atlantic. At night the long green row of lights comes alive on the 
new bridge spanning the river at Tarrytown, that part of the Hudson 
the old Dutch patroons called the Tappan Zee. 
I am a river-man, as many are city-men, or 
country folk, or dwellers of the plains or the 
mountains. It seems to me that I will always 
live on the banks of one river or another. My 
earliest years are colored with the*memories of 
the lonely bell-buoy that rocked im the channel - 
of the Delaware River outside my home on the 
rivers edge down by the Reading railroad, and 
of the reedy island that lay half-way across to 
Jersey, where the gulls wheél and dip as they 
did in the day when William Penn came up on 
his frigate. 


Philadelphia, the joys of traveling, on a summer’s day on the ancient 
Wilson Liner with its paddle-wheel, sitting at the railing and watch- 
ing the busy river-craft, the chesty tugboats, the silent barges headed 
to the docks of the big-factories that line the waterfront. 


* * * 


MY FRIEND Giuseppe who lives down the river a few villages 
from mine owns a small boat upon which he lavishes the love of a 
river-man. He is forever painting it or scraping it, spending his 
Savmgs to outht it with whatever he feels it cool and often, of a 
Sunday moming, while others are at the breakfast table, he is down 
at the wharf, tinkering with his boat, then heading out to the channel 
where he spends his hours casting for the bass, the carp, the shad, 
which he sells to his neighbors. : 

The years are crowding Giuseppe and though he can no longer 
work on the railroads he can fish and cruise the river. Sometimes 
he takes me out with him, as he did the other day, and it was a 
big treat. 

The water gets choppy in the channel, surprisingly so,. it 
seems to me, but then the Hudson is like few other rivers. The 
palisades rise like the walls of a fortress on the ‘west side, the sky is 
higher somehow, out here, you have the full exhilarating sense of 
the open, and the strange feel of being outside the orbit of the day’s 
round of life. Giuseppe says he often feels like he is on a satellite 
just off the earth, near enough to see the cities and their dwellers 
and you get a better idea about them from a distance, he smiles. 

HIS RUGGED face takes on a calm that is not customarily in it 
when he is land-locked, and he points to the villages spread out 
along the shore, becomes somewhat like an old jeweler I onte heard 
speaking exultantly of the beauty that sparkled from the diamonds 
and pearls in his showcase. | 


fill your eye with beauty, with their white church spires among the 
hills, their homes that climb up the roll of the terrain, the trains of 
the New York Central gliding past them like black but noisy ser- 
pents- 7 
Five villages I can see, at a distance from each other, like 
jewels on a necklace. One, on the West Side of the river shines 
in the sunlight like some gleaming city of the Orient. They have 
their own history, as all towns have, and my friends knows much 
of it. There, he says, that town first manufactured the bricks when 


you can get nowhere else in these parts. And it still makes bricks 
like it did in the time of the fathers, grandfathers and great-grand 


Red Roses For Me 
| O'Casev, Booth 
The Lark, Longacre 
Trouble m Mind by Alice Chil- 
| dress, Greenwich Mews. 


by 


Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, 4th St. 


"Theatre 
‘Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
| National - 

‘Bus Stop, Music Box 


Miller, Coronet 


Lys. 


Sean 


' 


Three Penny Opera, Theatre de | 


‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater! 
iNo Time for Sergeants, Alvin 
‘Tiger at the Gates with Michael: 


Redgrave, Helen Hayes Theatre. 


NYC Ballet, City Center 


‘Dear Brutus’ 


on | 


‘Omnibus’ Jan. 8 


Helen Hayes, currently cele- 


‘brating her golden jubilee of 50 
‘years im the theatre, will star in the 
James M. Barrie comedy-fantasy 
| “Dear Brutus,” on “Omnibus” Sun-: 
day, Jan. 8 (CBS-TV 5-6:30 p-m.). 
| Co-starrmg with Miss Hayes 
will be Susan Strasberg, now ap- 
pearing in the Broadway hit, “The: 
Diary of Anne Frank,” and. Fran-' 
‘chot Tone. 

| Miss Hayes’ portraval of Mrs. 
Dearth, mother of an imaginary 
daughter, Margaret, played by 
Miss Strasberg, has an unusual 
twist: In 1918, Miss Hayes created, 
the part of the girl, Margaret, 
playing opposite the great Wil- 
liam Gillette when “Dear Brutus” 
had its Breadway premiere. | 
‘Mr.. Tone will portray 
Dearth, Miss Hayes husband. 


| is much ta 


fathers of the folk living there. : 
| As I have mentioned in previous pieces, Giuseppe is a well- 
| read man who has thought much of what he has read and observed. 
Sometimes when his nets drag slowly in the river and we are silent 
a long time, he will open up with some comment about river civiliza- 
tions, the Euphrates and the Ganges, the Nile, the Oxus, and the later 
| ones that sprang up on the banks of the Tiber, the Rhime, the 
Mississippi. 

The middle of the river breeds a certain calm, a detachment of 


' 


is so much like the tlow of the tide, he says, which moves on never 
stopping, ebbing and surging. \Like the tide, I reply, and yet 
different; more like a spiral, ever upward. He shrugs, uncertain of 
my smile, and muses over it. | 

The boat has drifted toward the town where once the paddle- 
wheelers stopped in their way up to Albany and you can see the 
chandler’s building that still carries. the old Civil War sign on it 
with the big square letters above the doors. The handiwork of the 
nineteenth century has gone into the twentieth and the aerials 
of télevision stand quixotically on its ancient and battered roof. 

You can hear, gliding across the water, the raucous sounds of 
the latest-TV programs “just far enough away Giuseppe laughs 
“so you can’t understand. what thev re saying.” 

CIUSEPPE TALKS of many things that he says he understands 
and some that he doesn’t: of his children, grown up and grown away 
from him, the course of politics, the steady oncoming of new ideas 
and new ways of life. 

He told me of his childhood when his folk lived m caves that 
were scooped out of the mountains near Syracuse, where Archimedes 
once lived, and of the hard, spare life of his folk. | 

_ They still live that way, he says, for he returned to his village 
several years ago to see for himself and there they were, the peasants 
in their dark patches, making their way to the well half a mile off, 
the donkeys going down the mountain trail, the food scarce to come 


| philosophy, and the old Sicilian speaks of the flow of history that 
ne 


by as it ever was. But he heard new talk, he said, and that made 


everything different. . | 

They talked of the day when they would own the land which 
the Count now owns and uses as a hunting preserve while men walk 
haggard with the hunger for land. All up and down the length of his 
native land, up to Turin and Milan, and Rome, of course, he dis- 
covered the new—the party of Togliatti, as he put it, and the pride 
of hungry people who know not only a dream of a better life but 
who know, moreover, that it is coming. 

Giuseppe was reared in the church of his forefathers and there 


(Continued on Page 7) 


I remember the ocean craft that came in to the big ports of 


But Giuseppe knows he need not sell me on his game, for they - 


the Dutch were here. It has a splendid kind of clay in its hill that” 


of it in him. He mused over the Pope's declaration © ” 
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WILLIAM Z. FOSTER: An Ap- 
preciation. By Joseph North. 48 
pp. International Publishers. 

By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 
“As American as apple pie,” one 

says, “as American as hot dogs 

and ... One could say, with as 
much accuracy and considerably 
more significance, “as American as 

William Z. Foster.” 

Saying so, one would be referring 


¢ 
b 


not only to the fact that William @ 
Z. Foster was born 75 years ago § 


this year, in the rock-ribbed, 100 
percent American environs 
Taunton, Mass. 


of j 
For, as Foster } 


would be the first to testify, he BR 


has in his time fought side by side 


in Jabor’s battles with true Amer- 


ican patriots who-~ had 


reached +>. 


these shores so recently they'd}. . 


Jearned to picket for a decent wage 


even before they mastered the} : 


language. 
True, in birth, education and 


residence for most of his life; the } = 


75-year-old Foster is indubitably, 


unmistakably American. But more e esa 
theie@« = = 


important, his 60 years in 


American Jaboy movement, often in fe 


positions of prominence, influence 
and sometimes decisiveness, are 


incxtricably interwoven with the | 
history ef the American working- | 


class, | 


In this booklet, Joseph North 
has performed the task remarkable 
jor so brief a work of providing 
both the essential facts of Foster's 
himself. 


the man 


. “ . Pent: re” 
ve. ReP”. dn. yet ‘. oe oe 
hina ais tie oot. 
30s. ' 
1] 


life and career and the quality of his due under a capitafist sociéty embarks upon its first year under 
‘where only a_ handful of. books|the banner of the merged AFL- 


No one who reads it can fail to and pamphlets can buck the ter-|CIO. For William Z. Foster's en-| 
sense the irony in the fact that the! rential flood of employer-biased,tire life has been devoted to the 


major charge leveled against Fos-' literature, or that even Foster's 
ter and the Communist Pa rtv.early history, antedating his Com- 
whose national chairman he is, is munist leadership. should be dis- 


effort to unite Jjabor in militant 
struggle for its freedom. | 
One need not be a Marxist, like 


that of being “foreign” and “un-;torted and the attempt made to Foster, to get from North’s book- 


American.” 


Joseph North’ appreciation, 


timed for Foster's 75th birthdav, reminds us, Foster’s stature cannet and a feeling of shame and dis-, 
will make many readers want to be diminished by the misrepresen-| may that reaction has been permit- 


read more about Foster and _par- 
ticularly his own works. 


‘obliterate it. 


; 
; 
; 
i 


let, a feeling of admiration and 


| But, as North’s eloquent tribute' kimship for this. great American, | 


tation of history. 
It is particularly 


ted to obscure in its clouds of! 


appropriate|smoke the indelible imprint Fos- 


‘It is not surprising that Foster, that this appreciation comes at a ter has made on the history of the 
the Cemmunist, should not receive! time when united American labor) American workingclass and nation., 


Warners ‘Rebel Without Cause’ 
Lacks Answers On Delinquency 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE. home—where his mother ihesinetee! 


A Warner Bros. production, 
starring James Dean, Natalie 
Wood, Sal “Mimee and 
Backus. Produced by 

Weishart; screenplay by Stew- 


art Stern; directed by Nicholas, 
Ray. At the Fox in Brooklyn. {his first day at school, Dean rms ture of this 
| afoul of a teenage gang. He is re- —the threat 


Juctantly drawn 
' 


“Rebel Without a Cause” is 
Warmer Brothers Freudian answer 
to MCMs “The Blackboard 
Jungle.” 

As a study in juvenile delin- 


. ; 


; 


j 
/ 


the family. 


ju has moved into a new neig::bor- 
David 3 


' 
} 


hood, where, it is hoped the errant 
son will find adjustmei:t. 


into a knife fight 
with the gang leader, then aecepts 


Which two contestants 
‘stolen cars to the edge of a cliff: 


Ww 


| 


; 


| 


\fantsh, Dean's young friend goes, 


| 


' 


t 


{ ° ° 
But On withent a eause. The insecure ba-1 


: 


; 
: 


a challenge to a “chicken run”— | not even mentioned as bearing on 
race the problem. | 


quency, “The Blackboard Jungle” first driver to jump before the cars. 


posed a terrer without solution, 


‘go over is “chicken.” The other bey 


yet it did suggest some of the so- | Plunges to his death. 


cial causes for the behavior of teen- 
age hoodlums. “Rebels Without 
a Cause” rejects social causality 
altogether. Its thesis: there are no 
delinquent parents. 

The rebel of this picture is a 
middle-class high-school boy (play- 


Classified Ads. 


FOR SALE 


DU MONT TV—i956 Models at $10 above 
Dealer’s cest. Standard Brand D'st.. 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) One 
hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


eS so 


MOVING, sterage. long distance, 
service. days, nights, weekends. 
Movers. CH 3-37%6. 


MOVING, storage, long ¢@fstance. ¢ 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-23 


—— 


MOVING ® STORACE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
ee .~~©6— COR 7-457 
| EFFICIENT ¢ RELIABLE 
EL SE LT TTI 


-* , 4 8 ae 
. 


pickup 
Budget 


i- 


inis parents, the boy runs away. 
ihides out in an abandoned house 
‘with two other misfits: a disturbed. 
well-to-do lad who is the product 


scandal, want to hush the whole 
thing up. Forsaken, furious with 


{ 


' 


; 
t 
/ 


_ 


growing toward sexual maturity). 
In a melodramatic chase and 


beserk wit ha gun, refuses to sur- 
render, and is at last shot down. 
by police bullets, despite Dean's: 
fantic attempts to save him. | 

The picture suggests that these. 
tragedies coud have been avoided 


he As the storv opens, the family, had the principals sought psychia- 


trie guidance; but nowhere does' 
it suggest that social environment | 
is a™“factor in shaping the rebel 
eneration of youth) 
war or the draft—_ 
the inadequacies of the educational | 
system — the cult of violence in 
movies, TV and comic books—are | 


The cold war decade had noth- 
ing to de with creating mixed-up. 
kids—or mixed-up parents, for that | 
matter; and if juvenile delinquen-' 


| Young Dean wants to go to the!cy worries you, then yau had bet- 
police, but his parents, fearful of) ter censult your local psychoana-| 


lyst at once. | 


But “Rebel Without a Cause”: 


does have an appealing moral for 
at least one type of adult—the male | 
supremacist. Any father who dons 


( an apron to help mother with the 
of a broken marriage: a .neighbor-'dishes, the screenwriter warns. is) 
ed by James Dean) whose non-!ing girl with a father problem (he doomed tq lose the respect of his, 
conformity is rooted in his life at cant bear the sight of his daughter; adolescent son.—H.S. , 


ASSIGNMENT. U.S. A. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


| the other day that called fer an end to thermonuclear explosions. 

| My friend hoped that the hundreds of millions who worship in the | 

| churches of St. Augustine or St. Francis will now work diligently 
to stop the menace overhanging all mankind—and to this serene 
beauty out here in the middle of the river. 


; 


“MAYBE 1956,” Ciuseppe said, “will see an end to that 
| craziness, dont vou think?” Yes, 1956 could, I replied. But maybe 
| it will take a little more time, he added, time which seems to stand 
still out here on the water. But in the affairs of mankind, time can 
be huwied up, Giuseppe said, and he was getting a little impatient. 
“At my age you get a littl impatient sometime,” he said. 

But anything can happen now, he added. He repeated what 
he heard among his countrymen near Syracuse, their talk of new 
times when they will have, and till, the land where the haughty 


Count goes hunting. Since this is so. a lot more of good can happen, | 
even an end to wars, he smiled. And so we takkedeuntil the sun's | 


shadows grew long across the choppy waves, and Giuseppe hauled 
in his nets and headed the boat back ta shore. | 
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SCOREBOARD 


by lester rodney 
Did Griffin Hear Anything? at 

DID GEORGIA GOV. Marvin (Armageddon) Griffin, who called 
for cancellation of ‘the game and pressured all state employes to 
turn back their tickets, perhaps sneak a little TV look at the Georgia 
Tech-Pitt Sugar Bowl game in New Orleans? Did he hear the 
cheers for Bob Grier on every reasonable occasion the crowd had 
to cheer Pitt's Negro fullback, the object of Griffin’s racist rant- 
ing? How does he explain a crowd of 80,000 Americans having such 
a different view of sports and sportsmanship from himself. What 
does he think of the Georgia Tech players, who, said Grier in the 
dressing room according to the United Press, “treated me wonder- 
fully and are all fine sportsmen.” 

Did he perhaps flip the dial later Monday evening and catch a 
glimpse of the Rose Bowl game, before 100,000 fans, perhaps in 
time to see white quarterback Earl Morall of Michigan State fake 
a pass to white halfback Walt Kowalzy, pitch out to Negro half- 
back Clarence Peaks, who fired a long forward pass to Negro end 
John’Lewts, who scored a touchdewn? Or did he turn off the Rose 
Bowl game right at the start when the captams met at midfield and 
he saw the color of UCLA captain Hardiman Cureton? 

Why doesn't he go soak his aryan head? 


Announcing in a Vacuum 


American sports fans, Negro and white, and the American 
sports scene will make it harder and harder as time goes on for such 
as Griffin to see games, not easier, he can be sure of that. 

Before leaving the topic, however, a word must be said about 
the ridiculous, fearful, omission by the TV announcers of what was 
really happening ‘at the Sugar Bowl. No doubt through the wishes 
of the sponsors who at all costs want to avoid such “controversial” 
subjects as elementary American democracy, they managed the mir- 
acle of completely wiping out of their pre-game, during-game and 
post-game comments the big overriding point of interest in most 
fans mind. ; 

How well received by the millions of TV and radio viewers and 
listeners would have been a brief recounting of the attempt to step 
this game, what was the reason, and a word of scorn for the benight- 
ed Georgia governor. 

What a dramatic illustration, was this omission, of the huge 
huge gulf between the ideas of Americanism of the big business in- 
terests who really run television, and the people who watch the stuff. 

* 


Mich. State Delight to the Orbs 


AS FOR THE football aspects of the day—and this will definite- 
lv be all the football in the Scoreboard until the last out of the 
World Series is made at Eb—oops, until the World Series is over—— 

Michigan State vs. Oklahoma weuld make quite a ball game, 
wouldnt #? : 

The bovs from East Lansing certainly made the prettiest wacth- 
ing of the day in nipping the big, stubborn, fired up UCLAns right 
in the California sunshine. Oklahoma, Maryland, Georgia Tech and 
to a lesser degree Pitt were examples of the most pronounced sudden _ 
trend in the college game, a split T attack stressing short running 
gains on the option play, a ball control game devoid of surprise. 
passes and other twists. UCLA is a straight old fashioned single wing 
team with a repertoire of plays:so limited the TV viewer could about 
guess what was coming 90 percent of the time. 

But. Michigan State bears out one of my favorite contentions— 
that those who say a diversified, multiple offense is too much for col- 
lege footballers to digest are wrong. Of course, you need the materi- 
al, i.e.—good football players, to make ANY system of play go, and 
conversely no system can make a good team out of poor piayers. But 
given the good players, the varied, imaginative series of plays by 
Michigan State clearly had something to do with their success. There 
were T plays in which Merrall (a heekuva auarterback) faked in daz- 
ziing stvle to two backs, pulled the ball away from the second one's 
tummy and toted it back behind his own hip for a pass, or canter. 
There was a straight pass back through his legs to the fullback, with 
a spinner cvcle, surprise passes by the halfbacks off pitchouts, shifts 
to the single wing with deceptive ball handling. . - . | 

Tell you a secret. This is not only good football, it is more fun 
to play. And it has mere of the element of the game beip¢ the bovs 
rather than the methodical machine tooling of a three yard a clip ball 
control game as the maximum percentage game. 

Perhaps influenced by the way they play’the old game, but in 
any case something nobody ean disprove, I'd say Michigan State 
ever Oklahoma. a good one but one which keeps its schedule scru- 
piflously clear of such as Big Ten ball clubs, than which there are 
ee. 34 
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Go Man Ge To The Olympics! 


Side after 37 years. Yours tor 
peace and democracy, MM.” 
“OLYMPIC SPECIAL — Dear 
Lester Rodney, Altho Ive ful-’ 
filled my pledge in the current 
drive ($10 in weekiy singles), 
I can't reconcile myself to the 
awful possibility that you may 
have to miss the Olympics, NOT 
because you havent a passport, 
which you already have, but for 


Readers are starting to re- 
spond to the special plea last 
week for a quick spurt to the 
fund drive to insure sports edi- 
ter Lester Rodney making the 
plane to cover the Winter Olym- 
pics in Italy. 

“Dear Lester—I dent know’ if 
this ($7) constitutes a ‘heavy 
spurt to you, but if yeu recall 
my $2 and $3 spurts, this is it!) Jack ef MONEY!! Perish the 
‘Go, Man, Go’.to those Voyage—__ theught. Here’s some ‘green 
H. W.—P.S. Have news for you.- blood, $10, as part of the neces- 
San Francisco IS world’s great- sary transportation. Come on, 
est city.” you sperts lovers, left, right and 

From Chicago — “Here is a center. Contribute for what 
contribution of $19 for the fund should be the best reports by 
drive to be earmarked for vour the best, I mean BEST sports- 
trip to Italy, if that is OK. Here’s writer m. this broad land. Sin- 
heping you are right about Larry _cerely, Alex §.—P.S. Five dollars 
Deby being the man who will of this came from a friend who 
help bring the flag to the South . (Centinued on Page 2) 
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